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our view of the original date of the behaviour now being repeated.
The repetition of this piece of behaviour, often with an associated
memory in a series of varying contexts, contexts with a certain
quality of verisimilitude, enable us to infer a past real experience.
Confirmation of these inferences then comes in various ways:
E.g. (a) New memories, either not yet told to us or long forgotten
by the patient, emerge as a result of our interpretations; (b) such
memories may directly corroborate what has been inferred, may
be new instances of the same kind, or, whilst different, may yet
be linked with our inferences, historically or psychologically;
(c) further associative material may arise which makes intelligible
the forgetting of this and other experiences, as well as present
attitudes; (d) corroboration may be gained from outside sources
such as friends and relations. Such corroboration from outside
is not necessary for the analytic work itself, but it is useful from
the scientific point of view, as an additional and independent
proof, (e) We can correct our impressions of the past history of the
patient by referring to our general knowledge of the actual
behaviour of human beings at various ages, and the various
phases of development, social, intellectual and sexual; having
regard not only to general characteristics at different ages, but
also to the known range of individual differences.
Finally, in surveying our accumulated individual histories and
knowledge of individual mechanisms for the general formulation
of psycho-analytic theory, we have regard to such general
principles of scientific method as the internal consistency of the
various parts of the theory, and the scope and variety of facts
which it articulates and makes intelligible.
This is by no means a complete account of our modes of testing
and proof, but must serve to indicate their type and range.
5,   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AS SCIENTIFIC METHOD
Let us now consider the advantages and limitations of psycho-
analysis as a scientific method, and its relation to other techniques
of research.
It is clear that the relation of the analyst to the patient's mind is
not and never can be that of the physicist or the biologist to his
material. We are dealing with living minds, in a living relation to
ourselves, and cannot stand outside that relation in complete
detachment.
Moreover, our material changes from moment to moment. Our